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Parallel  Lines  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina 
Quaker  and  Moravian  History 

The  invitation  to  address  you  this  evening  included  the  state- 
ment that  "the  coming  of  the  Friends  and  Moravians  to  North  Car- 
olina had  certain  similarities  and  relationships."  That  seemed  very 
plausible,  but  the  more  I  have  studied  the  subject  the  more  have  I 
become  convinced  that  the  lines  of  life  of  the  Friends  and  Moravians 
were  parallel  lines,  differing  in  many  respects,  and  making  contact  at 
so  few  points  that  these  few  form  the  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule 
that  "parallel  lines  never  meet." 

The  lack  of  contact  was  partly  geographical.  A  Moravian  map 
of  1766  shows  the  site  of  Salem  without  any  roads  leading  to  it. 
A  map  of  1771  shows  a  road  running  southeast  from  Salem  to 
Friedland  and  on  toward  Fayetteville,  one  leading  northwest  to 
Bethabara,  and  another  south  toward  Salisbury,  but  none  to  New 
Garden.  Until  1770  residents  of  Wachovia  looked  toward  Salisbury 
as  their  county  seat  while  New  Garden  had  Hillsboro,  so  not  even 
court  days  drew  them  together,  and  the  people  of  both  settlements 
stayed  away  from  court  as  much  as  possible  at  any  rate. 

When  there  was  a  road  the  distance  was  too  great  for  much 
visiting.  In  the  foot,  horse  and  wagon  days  it  took  as  long  to  go 
from  New  Garden  to  Salem  as  a  Guilford  College  Friend  today 
would  take  to  go  to  Philadelphia  by  auto,  and  a  plane  could  take 
him  across  the  continent  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Then  language  would  have  been  a  barrier,  for  the  Friends  spoke 
English  and  the  usual  speech  of  the  Wachovia  Moravians  in  early 
days  was  German.  From  the  beginning  there  were  always  some 
North  Carolina  Moravians  who  spoke  English;  whether  any  North 
Carolina  Quakers  spoke  German  I  do  not  know.  Stephen  B.  Weeks 
says  that  many  of  the  first  Friends  settling  in  piedmont  Carolina 
were  Pennsylvania  Germans,  but  such  of  their  records  as  I  have 
seen  show  no  trace  of  the  German  language. 

Both  groups  found  frontier  conditions, — virgin  forests,  good 
land,  good  air,  good  water,  but  no  stores,  no  churches,  no  schools, 
very  few  roads,  very  few  neighbors,  and  grist  mills  few  and  far 
between.     One   of  the  first   enterprises  of  the  Moravians   was  the 


building  of  a  mill;  and  the  first  mention  of  Friends  in  the  diary  of 
Bethabara  was  on  December  14,  1756,  when  two  wagons  loaded 
with  grain  came  to  the  Bethabara  mill  from  "New  Garden,  a 
Quaker  settlement." 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  groups  prepared  for  their  new 
life  differed  greatly.  Members  of  both  groups  were  honest  and 
industrious,  but  their  methods  of  approach  to  the  problems  of 
pioneer  life  were  not  alike. 

The  Friends  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  families, 
selected  and  took  up  land,  and  commenced  to  develop  neighboring 
farms. 

The  Moravians  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  a  large  tract  of  land, 
previously  selected  and  bought  and  named  Wachovia,  but  instead  of 
coming  in  families  they  came  in  carefully  selected  companies.  First 
came  a  dozen  unmarried  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  including  two 
ministers,  a  doctor,  and  others  chosen  for  the  part  they  could  play 
in  making  a  frontier  village  self-sustaining.  Then  more  young  men 
came  to  help  with  the  preparatory  work;  then  married  people  who 
had  left  their  children  in  the  nurseries  and  schools  of  the  Moravians 
in  Pennsylvania.  Then  young  women  arrived  as  the  destined  brides 
of  some  of  the  young  men.  Then  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age  came  south  to  grow  up  in  the  new  land;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  company  of  girls  of  about  the  same  age.  Bethabara  must 
have  been  a  strange  village  when  there  were  no  children  in  it;  but 
when  babies  began  to  come  into  the  homes  of  the  married  people 
the  congregation  personnel  was  at  last  complete. 

Whether  the  movement  of  Friends  was  concerted  action  or  a 
matter  of  individual  impulse  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not  know. 
The  avowed  intention  of  the  Moravians  was  to  found  a  settlement 
in  which  they  would  be  free  to  live  out  their  religion  in  their  own 
way;  to  establish  a  center  from  which  they  might  be  of  service  to 
their  white  neigbors;  and  a  center  from  which  they  might  carry  on 
mission  work  among  the  Indians.  The  third  purpose  found  ful- 
fillment in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  mission- 
aries from  Wachovia  went  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  and  labored 
among  them  with  some  success  until  the  Red  Men  were  deprived 
of  their  lands  by  the  American  Government  and  were  driven  west- 
ward beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  whither  the  missionaries  fol- 
lowed them.  The  carrying  out  of  the  other  two  purposes  made  the 
history  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina. 


The  early  Friends  in  piedmont  Carolina  were  soon  joined  by 
others  from  Nantucket,  originally  from  Wales.  To  Wachovia  came 
people  from  Broadbay,  Maine,  originally  from  the  Palatinate. 
Thomas  Beals  came  to  New  Garden  from  Carroll's  Manor,  Mary- 
land; and  the  first  New  Garden  Meeting  was  held  at  his  house 
in  1752,  but  he  soon  moved  on.  Two  decades  later  a  group  from 
Carroll's  Manor  came  to  Wachovia  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Moravian  congregation  of  Hope,  nine  miles  southwest  from 
Salem.  Always  there  was  the  parallel  movement,  but  never  a  con- 
tact. 

The  Moravian  plan  called  for  a  town  in  the  center  of  the  tract, 
two  or  more  villages,  and  such  farms  as  would  be  needed.  There- 
fore while  New  Garden  and  the  other  settlements  of  Friends  were 
blossoming  into  thriving  rural  neighborhoods,  the  villages  of  Beth- 
abara  and  Bethania  and  the  town  of  Salem  were  becoming  centers 
of  trade,  with  visitors  attracted  by  the  various  handicrafts  that  sup- 
plied so  many  things  which  until  that  time  could  be  secured  only 
from  distant  points.  The  taverns  in  Bethabara  and  Salem  were  also 
much  frequented  by  travelers.  Not  many  Friends  are  noted  in  the 
diaries,  but  the  following  items  may  be  of  interest: 

Dec.  16,  1762.  Two  Quakers,  recently  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, brought  the  good  news  that  peace  has  been  declared 
between  England  and  France. 

March  16,  1763.  A  Quaker  who  was  spending  the  night 
in  our  tavern,  attended  the  singstunde  (song  service) ,  having 
stipulated  that  he  might  keep  on  his  hat. 

Feb.  18,  1791.  Several  Quakers  spent  the  night  in  Beth- 
abara. Among  them  was  one  of  their  teachers,  Mr.  Potts, 
from  Pottsgrove  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  for  three 
months  visiting  Friends  in  this  section. 

The  Quakers  and  the  Moravians  were  distinctly  religious  peo- 
ple, and  the  names  they  gave  themselves  stressed  their  intention  of 
fellowship  among  their  members:  —  "The  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,"  at  New  Garden  and  other  centers;  the  "Unity  of  Brethren" 
in  Wachovia.  Both  groups  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  did  their  best  to  make  their  religion  effective  in  their 
every-day  lives.  Both  loved  their  church  and  their  inherited  church 
customs,  but  those  customs  were  as  far  apart  as  church  customs 
could  well  be. 
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This  was  largely  the  result  of  a  different  inheritance,  for  their 
beginnings  came  at  different  points  in  the  world's  history,  and 
under  very  different  circumstances.  John  Hus,  the  great  "Reformer 
before  the  Reformation,"  had  been  burned  at  the  stake  two  centuries 
before  George  Fox  was  born.  During  that  two-hundred-year  in- 
terval the  Unitas  Fratrum  (Unity  of  Brethren)  was  born,  it  rose 
to  large  membership,  to  power  and  influence;  and  seemingly  it  died 
twenty-seven  years  before  Fox  began  to  preach. 

There  were  four  periods  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Unitas 
Fratrum,  each  with  its  outstanding  leader  or  leaders  and  its  dis- 
tinctive features. 

In  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  years  which  followed  the  martyr- 
dom of  John  Hus  men  found  that  war  settled  little  in  the  religious 
field;  so  when  peace  came  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  gath- 
ered, to  try  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  which 
Hus  has  learned  from  the  Bible,  in  adherence  to  which  he  had  died 
a  hero's  death. 

After  ten  years  these  early  "Brethren"  found  that  the  continued 
existence  of  their  society  depended  upon  securing  a  ministry  of 
their  own.  In  those  days  a  minister  had  no  standing  unless  he  had 
been  ordained  by  a  bishop  in  the  so-called  "Apostolic  Succession." 
How  the  Brethren  secured  this  for  the  men  they  had  chosen  for  their 
ministers  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here,  but  good  Bishop  Stephen 
was  burned  at  the  stake  for  having  dared  to  give  that  priceless  heri- 
tage to  the  first  independent  protestant  church. 

History  says  that  Gregory,  the  leader  in  that  first  period, 
thought  that  forms  and  ceremonies  should  be  renounced  as  part 
of  the  protest  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  from  which  they 
had  separated;  but  Bishop  Luke  of  Prague,  the  leader  of  the  second 
period,  insisted  that  beautiful  customs  should  not  be  abandoned 
unless  they  were  harmful  or  wrong.  John  Hus  had  introduced  con- 
gregational singing  into  his  church  at  Prague,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Luke  the  Bohemian  Brethren  sang  their  hymns, 
beautified  their  services,  and  established  schools  in  each  of  their  con- 
gregations. 

The  entire  story  of  the  Ancient  Unity  of  Brethren  is  most 
dramatic,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  need  be  said  only 
that  the  Unity  spread  into  Moravia  and  Poland,  and  that  it  helped 
to  make  Bohemia  the  most  enlightened  country  in  Europe,  until 
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in  the  Anti-Reformation  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  membership 
was  largely  driven  into  exile  and  scattered,  and  the  Unity  of  Breth- 
ren ceased  to  exist  except  as  a  "Hidden  Seed"  and  in  its  carefully 
preserved  episcopate. 

In  1722  a  handful  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Unity  emi- 
grated from  Moravia  into  Upper  Lusatia,  and  there  the  Unity  was 
reborn,  its  inherited  customs  and  organization  were  re-established, 
and  from  its  center  at  Herrnhut  it  spread  to  various  parts  of  Europe, 
to  America,  and  to  the  mission  fields. 

Moravians  went  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1735,  on  their 
way  to  what  proved  to  be  the  temporary  settlement  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  By  that  time  the  movement  begun  by  George  Fox  was 
well  under  way,  and  was  firmly  established  in  America;  indeed  it 
was  somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  large  district  that  was 
to  become  Pennsylvania  had  been  granted  by  the  English  Crown 
to  the  Quaker,  William  Penn. 

George  Fox,  like  the  Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  was 
an  ardent  protestant  against  the  errors  of  the  Established  Church  of 
his  country  in  his  day,  and  like  them  he  suffered  much  in  his  en- 
deavor to  teach  Bible  truths  as  he  saw  them.  But  general  conditions 
were  far  different,  and  there  were  numerous  groups  of  Dissenters, 
each  with  its  own  tenets.  The  life  and  continuance  of  a  new  group 
depended,  humanly  speaking,  on  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  its  adher- 
ents, not  on  its  form  of  organization,  so  the  followers  of  Fox  de- 
veloped their  own. 

That  Quakers  and  Moravians  met  in  England  seems  very  doubt- 
ful, and  yet  those  two  names  are  entirely  or  partly  of  English  origin. 
The  name  "Quaker"  was  applied  because  "of  the  trembling  of 
Friends  under  the  powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  according 
to  Barclay.  There  had  been  some  tendency  to  call  the  Brethren 
"Moravians"  because  of  the  emigrants  who  came  out  from  Moravia 
in  1722,  and  because  the  Brethren  who  passed  through  England  in 
1735  had  been  born  in  Moravia.  But  as  an  official  and  established 
name  "Moravian"  dates  from  1749,  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  "Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravian  Church"  as 
an  "ancient,  protestant,  episcopal  church."  This  Act  gave  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  an  approved  standing  in  the  English  Colonies  in 
America.  It  protected  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  northern  Colonies,  and  it  was  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  Moravian  settlers  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1753  and  the  following  years. 
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With  these  utterly  different  backgrounds  it  is  natural  that  the 
church  life  of  the  Friends  and  Moravians  in  piedmont  Carolina 
should  differ  in  practically  every  detail. 

In  the  "Meetings  for  Worship"  of  the  Friends  there  was  a 
silent  waiting  before  the  Lord,  with  no  one  presiding,  and  addresses 
only  when  some  one  felt  moved  to  speak.  With  their  scattered  mem- 
bership they  could  not  meet  as  frequently  as  in  the  Moravian  towns, 
where  one  or  more  meetings  were  held  practically  every  day. 

These  Moravian  meetings  were  varied  in  character,  but  each  had 
its  presiding  minister  and  a  definite  program.  In  the  "Reading 
Meetings"  reports  were  read  from  Moravian  congregations  and  mis- 
sion fields  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  took  the  place  of  the 
letters  exchanged  by  Friends  Meetings,  though  the  Moravian  "Nach- 
richten"  or  reports  were  more  like  a  church  newspaper  than  an 
official  letter.  In  addition  the  Moravian  ministers  and  boards  ex- 
changed letters  of  a  more  personal  character. 

In  a  copy  of  the  "Discipline  of  Friends",  1823,  is  is  stated  that 
Friends  are  forbidden  "to  join  with  any  in  the  observance  of  public 
fasts,  feasts,  or  what  are  termed  holy  days."  This  was  no  new  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  Friends.  The  Moravian  diary  of  Bethabara, 
North  Carolina,  states  that  on  April  11,  1762,  Easter  Sunday,  when 
an  explanation  was  given  in  English  to  the  strangers  present  at 
the  sunrise  service,  "telling  them  the  ground  and  reason  for  our 
procession  to  the  graveyard  and  our  liturgy  there,  .  .  .  the  visitors 
were  all  pleased  and  satisfied  except  a  Quaker,  who  declared  the 
custom  fanciful  and  heathenish,  since  no  man  knew  the  exact  day 
on  which  Christ  arose." 

The  Moravians,  as  this  indicates,  were — and  are — a  liturgical 
church,  observing  the  various  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  Church 
Year  as  they  were  established  by  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  This  had  an  effect  on  all  their  services. 
To  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  other  holy  days  of  the  church  uni- 
versal, they  added  anniversaries  and  memorial  days  of  their  own, 
each  with  its  appropriate  liturgy  or  other  form  of  worship. 

Their  love  of  music  was  brought  with  them  to  Wachovia,  and 
their  song  services  were  elaborated  with  music  from  pipe  organ, 
stringed  and  wind  instruments.  These  song  services  were  much  liked 
by  non-Moravian  visitors,  and  the  Moravian  leaders  frequently  sub- 
stituted one  for  a  planned  evening  service  of  some  other  type,  be- 
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lieving  that  hymns  and  anthems  to  which  they  could  listen  with 
enjoyment  would  be  of  more  spiritual  value  to  their  guests  than 
an  address  in  German  which  they  could  not  understand. 

That  not  all  Friends  objected  to  associating  instrumental  music 
with  worship  is  shown  by  an  incident  recorded  in  the  Salem  diary 
of  June  2,  1805,  Whitsunday.  "Many  visitors  attended  the  English 
preaching,  listening  with  reverence  and  attention,  among  them  a 
Quaker  named  Mendenhall,  who  lives  thirty  miles  from  here  in 
Randolph  County,  this  state.  He  often  comes  here,  and  always 
attends  our  services,  especially  the  singstunde  (song  service)  in 
which  each  time  English  hymns  are  sung.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
music,  and  especially  of  choral  singing,  and  has  had  Brother  Eber- 
hart  make  for  him  a  wall  clock,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  little 
organ  is  placed,  which  plays  one  or  more  melodies  or  other  musical 
compositions  each  time  the  hour  strikes.  He  himself  selected  the 
tunes.  .  .  .  The  clock  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  to  repeat 
a  tune  from  three  to  six  times,  so  that  an  entire  hymn  can  be  sung. 
In  a  conversation  with  Brother  Reichel  he  said  that  he  knew  and 
loved  the  Saviour,  that  his  wife  and  many  Quakers  in  his  neighbor- 
hood felt  as  he  did,  and  that  they  would  use  this  clock  for  their 
private  edification  and  to  the  praise  of  God  our  Saviour." 

The  first  name  of  this  music-loving  Quaker  is  not  given,  but 
there  is  a  note  in  one  of  the  Salem  board  minutes  of  March  9,  1790, 
which  states  that  Elisa  Mendenhall  has  a  mill  on  Deep  River  which 
makes  good  flour,  and  it  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  Moravian  men 
go  there  to  see  his  milling  machinery,  since  the  Salem  mill  needs 
improvement.  On  April  2,  1809,  the  Salem  diary  records  that  "Mr. 
Mendenhall,  a  Quaker  from  Guilford  County,  who  loves  Jesus  and 
is  a  true  friend  of  the  Brethren,  came  with  his  wife  to  spend  the 
Passion  Week  and  Easter  here  and  attended  all  the  services.  They 
brought  a  child  whom  they  are  raising,  Lydia  Thornbury,  and 
placed  her  in  the  Boarding  School  here."  The  Salem  Academy 
register  shows  that  Lydia  Thornberry  was  born  in  Randolph 
County  in  1794,  and  that  E.  Mendenhall  was  her  adopted  father. 
This  entry  placed  E.  Mendenhall  in  Randolph  County,  so  the  prob- 
ability is  that  Elisa  Mendenhall  owned  land  on  Deep  River,  at  the 
Guilford-Randolph  line.  An  effort  to  find  record  of  his  deeds  in  the 
Guilford  County  courthouse  proved  fruitless. 

Both  Friends  and  Moravians  have  kept  records  of  their  member- 
ship, and  genealogists  rejoice  when  their  research  takes  them  into 


records  where  data  can  be  found  so  easily.  Among  Friends  some 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  appointed  to  record  births, 
marriages,  receptions,  dismissals,  and  deaths.  In  the  Moravian  con- 
gregation the  pastor  preserved  the  same  information,  with  added 
lists  of  baptisms  and  confirmations.  The  Quaker  records  have  been 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  work  of  William  Wade  Hin- 
shaw.  The  early  church  registers  of  Moravian  congregations  in 
Wachovia  have  not  been  printed,  but  they  are  indexed,  and  can  be 
consulted  in  the  Moravian  Archives  in  Winston-Salem. 

Marriage  was  a  step  which  Friends  and  Moravians  agreed  should 
be  taken  "reverently,  discreetly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God."  Stephen 
B.  Weeks  says  that  among  Friends  "the  marriage  ceremony  was 
kept  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  church;  the  civil  law  was  not  recog- 
nized in  the  matter  at  all,  nor  is  it  today."  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  strictly  true.  As  early  as  the  day  when  William  Penn  wrote 
the  "Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers"  it  was  a  rule 
that  the  desire  of  two  Quakers  to  marry  must  be  made  known  in 
advance  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  must  give  approval  before 
the  wedding  could  take  place.  In  effect  that  was  the  same  as  the 
publication  of  the  Banns  by  the  Church  of  England,  preventing 
haste  and  secrecy  and  possibly  illegal  marriages. 

The  Moravians  came  to  North  Carolina  with  the  backing  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1749;  and  in  1755  they  secured  from  the 
Assembly  the  erection  of  Wachovia  as  a  separate  parish,  which  made 
them  independent  of  the  parishes  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
their  own  members  and  certain  of  their  neighbors  they  published 
the  Banns,  that  is  they  thrice  publicly  asked  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  on  an  approaching  marriage,  for  which  the  parents  of  the 
young  people  and  the  Board  of  Elders  had  already  given  consent. 
Moravian  ministers  also  had  a  legal  right  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  their  own  members,  though  they  were  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  go  outside  of  self-imposed  bounds  lest  it  arouse  jeal- 
ousy among  members  of  other,   less  privileged  denominations. 

The  Quaker  form  of  marriage  seems  never  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned in  North  Carolina.  The  Assembly  of  1778  passed  an  Act 
ratifying  all  Acts  made  prior  to  that  time  by  their  body,  and  also 
"such  parts  of  the  Statute  and  Common  Laws  as  have  been  hitherto 
in  force  and  use  here."  A  special  Act  was  passed  authorizing  "All 
regular  ministers  of  the  Gospel  having  the  cure  of  souls,"  and  all 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  after  due 
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publication  of  the  Banns  or  securing  of  a  Marriage  Bond.  The  Act 
provides  definitely  that  "the  people  called  Quakers  shall  still  retain 
their  former  Rules  and  Privileges  in  solemnizing  the  Rites  of  Mat- 
rimony in  their  own  church."  No  further  proof  is  needed  of  the 
legality  of  their  form  of  marriage  under  the  civil  law,  and  many 
Marriage  Certificates  are  preserved  in  old  Quaker  families. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  "Memorials  of  Deceased  Friends" 
and  the  Moravian  "Memoirs."  In  the  early  days  both  laid  much 
stress  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  deceased, — and  both  are  about 
equally  unintelligible  to  the  uninformed!  One  author  says  that  the 
religious  language  of  Friends  is  a  survival  of  the  religious  speech  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  George  Fox  period.  However 
that  may  be,  a  "Memorial"  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  easy  for 
a  twentieth  century  non-Quaker  to  understand.  The  Moravian 
"Memoirs"  of  the  same  period  are  well  written,  in  good  German, 
but  so  few  modern  schools  and  colleges  teach  the  German  script 
that  not  many  people  can  read  them. 

Regarding  death  the  view-point  of  both  groups  was  the  same. 
Early  Discipline  of  Friends  forbade  the  wearing  of  mourning  by 
survivors;  and  early  Moravian  custom  was  against  it,  though  I 
know  of  no  specific  rule.  The  original  name  for  the  Salem  Morav- 
ian Graveyard  is  significant.  "Gottes  Acker"  does  not  mean  an  acre 
dedicated  to  God.  It  means  God's  Field,  a  field  in  which  the  bodies 
of  believers  are  laid  awaiting  a  glorious  resurrection.  It  is  to  em- 
phasize this  thought  of  hope  and  comfort  that  the  Early  Easter 
Service  of  the  Moravians  in  Winston-Salem  is  held  among  the  graves 
of  those  who  have  "fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord,"  believing  in  Him 
"Who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life;  .  .  .  for  he  that  believeth 
in  Him,   though  he  were  dead,   yet  shall  he  live." 

The  parallel  between  Friends  and  Moravians  is  not  easy  to  trace 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  histories  say  that  in  the  early 
Meetings  of  Friends  there  was  a  constant  recurrence  of  expression 
of  concern  for  the  education  of  their  children,  but  what  they 
actually  did  about  it  does  not  appear.  The  Moravians,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  forefathers,  established  a  day  school  in  each  of  their 
centers  in  Wachovia.  In  Salem  there  were  two  schools,  one  for 
little  boys  and  one  for  little  girls,  with  evening  classes  for  the 
apprentice  boys,  and  sometimes  classes  for  the  older  girls.  The 
Salem  Academy  and  College  of  today  grew  out  of  the  Salem  girls 
school  of  1772.    New  Garden  Boarding  School,  chartered  in  1834, 
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grew  into  Guilford  College.    Both  of  these  "church  related  schools" 
are  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment. 

In  the  matter  of  slavery  the  Quaker  and  Moravian  lines  di- 
verged sharply.  Early  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Carolina 
owned  slaves,  and  apparently  thought  nothing  of  it  until  John 
Woolman  began  to  denounce  the  system  as  unscriptural  and  wicked. 
This  opinion  spread,  and  Friends  began  to  free  their  slaves, — not 
always  with  the  approval  of  their  neighbors.  In  one  of  the  boxes  of 
Legislative  Papers  in  the  care  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  at  Raleigh,  there  are  two  documents  of  1779  which  are 
interesting.  One  is  a  Petition  from  men  in  Pasquotank  County  pro- 
testing against  Quakers  who  had  freed  their  slaves;  and  the  other 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  to  which  the  Petition 
was  referred.  The  Committee  gave  it  as  their  "Opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Quakers  in  setting  their  slaves  free  at  a  time 
when  our  open  and  declared  Enemies  were  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  was  highly  criminal  and  repre- 
hensible, and  that  it  was  also  directly  contrary  to  the  known  and 
established  Laws  of  the  Country."  This  doubtless  referred  to  an 
Act  of  the  Assembly  of  1777,  which  provided  that  a  slave  might 
be  freed  only  "for  meritorious  Service,  to  be  adjudged  of  and  al- 
lowed by  the  County  Court,  and  Licence  first  had  and  obtained 
thereupon."  Despite  that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  law-makers 
the  movement  spread,  until  no  Friend  in  good  standing  owned 
slaves. 

The  evils  and  the  inhumanities  of  slavery  have  been  much  pub- 
licized, and  certainly  no  one  excuses  them;  but  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  there  was  another  side,  and  to  that  other  side  belongs  the 
credit  of  lifting  a  race  of  savages  into  civilization.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  a  slave  by  the  Moravians  in  Wachovia  was  a  case  in 
point.  The  man  had  been  "rented"  from  his  master  for  some 
seasonal  work,  and  when  it  was  time  to  send  him  home  Sam 
begged  the  Brethren  to  buy  him,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
there  "and  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour."  It  was  no  empty 
plea,  for  after  due  instruction,  and  proof  of  honest  purpose,  Sam 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

In  Salem  the  rules  were  very  strict  regarding  the  employment 
of  outside  white  workers  or  of  slaves,  but  those  who  were  there 
were  treated  kindly  and  were  offered  ample  religious  opportunity. 
In   1822  a  Moravian  minister  was  appointed  to  work  among  the 
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slaves  in  town  and  on  the  neighboring  farms,  a  church  was  built 
for  them  in  Salem,  and  a  congregation  was  organized  for  them 
with  three  communicants  as  a  nucleus. 

When  agitation  began  to  send  freedmen  back  to  their  "home- 
land" a  Salem  doctor  told  his  slaves  that  if  any  of  them  wanted 
to  go  he  would  set  them  free  and  pay  their  way  to  Liberia.  A  few 
accepted,  and  on  two  occasions  farewell  services  were  held  in  the 
Colored  Church,  to  speed  the  travelers  on  their  way  with  good 
wishes  and  with  prayer.  In  the  course  of  time  word  came  back 
that  one  and  another  had  died,  until  all  were  gone.  The  good 
doctor  meant  to  be  kind,  but  he  had  failed  to  realize  that  his  Negroes 
were  no  longer  Africans;  they  were  American  born  and  bred. 

The  register  of  the  Colored  Church  shows  the  names  of  many 
of  the  Salem  slaves  and  their  children.  My  old  gardener  was  bap- 
tized there,  although  he  was  born  two  or  three  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Lee  never  thinks  of  his  parents  as  slaves  of  the 
family  that  owned  them;  instead  he  says  with  evident  pride:  "My 
folks  belonged!" 

Two  points  on  which  the  Friends  and  Moravians  were  in  full 
accord  were  the  use  of  an  Affirmation  instead  of  an  Oath,  and  ex- 
emption from  personal  military  service.  Yet  even  here  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  ever  co-operated;  they  worked  toward  the  same 
end,  but  they  worked  separately. 

Friends  in  eastern  Carolina  secured  exemption  in  the  Militia 
Act  of  1696,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of  the  Quaker  Pro- 
prietor of  Carolina,  John  Archdale,  who  was  in  America  at  the 
time.  The  right  to  Affirm  was  granted  to  them  by  Chapter  XI 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1715.  The  Moravians  claimed  both 
privileges  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1749. 

When  by  election  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  Assembly 
convened  at  Newbern  in  April,  1777,  the  "solemn  Affirmation  of 
the  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Menonists"  was  declared  as  valid  as 
an  Oath.  In  November  of  the  same  year  an  Act  was  passed  pre- 
scribing the  form  of  an  Affirmation  of  Abjuration  and  Allegiance 
to  be  taken  by  the  Quakers,  Moravians,  Menonists,  and  Dunkards. 
They  were  also  exempted  from  militia  service,  but  with  a  fine  of 
L  25 :  to  be  paid  each  time  a  man  was  called  and  refused  to  serve. 
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How  the  Menonists  and  Dunkards  got  into  the  quartette  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  There  were  Dunkards  living  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Wachovia,  and  near  the  Friends  in  Guilford 
County,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  Petition  from  them  or  any  notice 
of  one  in  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly.  The  Menonists  are  still 
more  of  a  mystery,  and  I  have  found  only  two  faint  clues  to  their 
place  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  In  an  Act  of  Assembly  di- 
viding the  militia  of  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  counties  the  Dun- 
kards and  Menonists  were  exempted;  and  once  in  the  Salem  diary 
there  is  mention  of  a  visitor  who  lived  among  the  Mennonites  two 
hundred  miles  away  on  the  Peedee.  Of  negotiations  with  the  As- 
sembly I  found  no  trace,  but  they  were  always  included  in  this 
quartette. 

The  Moravians  were  members  of  an  international  church,  sub- 
ject to  call  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  they  were 
greatly  concerned  over  the  phrase  of  Abjuration:  "and  I  do  re- 
nounce any  Fidelity  to  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Heirs 
and  Successors."  They  were  entirely  loyal  to  the  new  government 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States,  but  they  foresaw  pos- 
sible complications  later  if  duty  took  them  into  English  territory. 
So  in  August,  1778,  the  Brethren  sent  a  Petition  to  the  Assembly, 
asking  that  the  objectionable  clause  might  be  removed  from  the 
Affirmation,  that  their  exemption  from  military  service  might  be 
continued,  and  that  their  property  rights  might  be  protected.  The 
Petition  was  signed  by  Bishop  Graff,  five  other  officials,  and  ninety- 
six  additional  men.  The  business  of  each  man  was  stated,  showing 
indirectly  the  value    of  the  settlement  to  the  country. 

This  Petition  was  referred  to  Committee,  and  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee went  a  Petition  from  a  group  of  Nicholites,  living  on  Deep 
Creek  in  Guilford  County.  The  Petition  stated  that  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Joseph  Nichols,  "who  lived  in  the  lower  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania Government  on  Delaware  Bay  and  Died  in  the  same 
place."  "He  believed  in  the  light  that  shines  in  the  understanding 
of  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  Many  other  souls  became  believers  in 
the  light,  and  in  a  reproachful  reviling  manner  were  called  fol- 
lowers of  Nicholses  light."  They  claimed  to  "profess  and  Confess 
the  same  principals  that  the  Quakers  doth",  and  to  feel  that  they 
"can't  be  just  before  God  to  bear  arms,  or  witness  against  any  per- 
son that  thereby  they  shall  be  put  to  death." 
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The  Nicholite  Petition  died  in  Committee,  but  the  Committee 
brought  in  a  favorable  report  for  the  Moravians,  approving  the 
change  of  wording  in  the  Affirmation  of  Allegiance,  and  recom- 
mending a  tax  in  lieu  of  fines  for  declining  militia  duty.  Opposition 
was  encountered  in  the  Assembly,  however,  and  little  was  gained. 

The  penalty  for  refusing  to  take  the  Affirmation  as  prescribed 
was  expulsion  from  the  country,  and  efforts  were  made  to  seize 
the  Moravian  lands  and  improvements.  In  January,  1779,  there- 
fore, the  Moravians  sent  to  the  Assembly  a  Memorial,  with  ninety- 
three  signatures,  calling  attention  to  their  Petition  of  the  preceding 
August  and  asking  again  for  the  deleting  of  the  Abjuration  from 
the  Affirmation  of  Allegiance,  and  stressing  their  need  of  protection 
for  their  property. 

The  Quakers  meanwhile  had  been  having  troubles  of  their 
own,  and  they  sent  to  the  Assembly  a  Petition  from  their  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee  in  Perquimans  County,  in  which  they  "Humbly 
request  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  Grant  us  the  Privileges  that  we 
have  Hitherto  enjoyed,  until  Proof  be  made  that  our  behaviour 
Manifests  us  to  be  unworthy  thereof."  The  Petition  was  signed 
by  Josiah  White  for  the  Committee  of  Yearly  Meeting;  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly  by  Thomas  Knox,  Caleb  White,  Thomas 
Newby,  and  John  Lawrence. 

The  Petitions  from  the  Friends  and  Moravians  were  referred  to 
a  joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Assembly.  Their  re- 
port was  favorable,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  accord  therewith;  the 
Senate  added  the  names  of  the  Menonists  and  Dunkards  again. 

By  another  Act  a  three-fold  tax  was  laid  on  all  who  claimed 
exemption  from  bearing  arms.  Whether  the  Friends  paid  this  three- 
fold tax  I  do  not  know,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  search  the 
old  records  and  find  out.  Most  of  the  Moravians  did  pay  it,  but 
some  who  had  no  honest  conscientious  scruples  against  personal 
service  left  their  names  on  the  militia  lists.  It  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  a  church  split,  but  Bishop  Graff  handled  the  situa- 
tion with  such  good  sense  and  tact  that  Brotherhood  held  in  the 
face  of  what  might  easily  have  been  civil  war.  The  three-fold  tax 
was  repealed  in   1784. 

The  right  to  Affirm  instead  of  taking  an  Oath  remained  a  perm- 
anent part  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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Exemption  from  bearing  arms  has  swung  like  a  pendulum  in 
times  of  peace  and  times  of  war,  exemption  from  militia  service 
having  been  several  times  granted  in  peace  and  revoked  on  the  out- 
break of  war.  During  World  War  II  the  "conscientious  objector" 
was  more  fully  recognized  than  ever  before,  but  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  is  still  in  the  future. 
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